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SaNDE AND THE PUNJAUB, 

THE GEMS OF INPIA i 

AN APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH NATION 

<)N BEHAI^F (|F IT^ GRKAT COTTON INTEREST, 

That India can be made, by the talisman of Euro- 
pean capital, energy, and skill, the great cotton-field 
of the world, is a truth that no person, well acquainted 
with the vast resources and extraordinary capabilities 
of this raagnificent dependency, will, for a moment, 
doubt. And yet, notwithstanding the admitted fact 
that Englishmen possess the means, to an unlimited 
extent, of growing cotton on their own territory, at a 
much less cost than in any other part of the habitable 
globe, they still, with a worse than suicidal infatua- 
tion, persevere in the maintenance of the most abject 
and hazardous dependence upon the Slave States of 
America for the chief supply of the raw material that 
keeps in motion their ponderous mass of spindles and 
looms — employs, in factories alone, four millions of 
the industrial population — sustains the vast fabric of 
their mercantile relations — and contributes, more than, 
any other known product, to the expansion of th^ii* 
maritime greatness and the increase of the Govern- 
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rnoiit exchequer, and the pubHc wealth ! A more 
anomalous condition of things than is represented by 
this natioml act and system of folly does not exist to 
jeopardise our manufacturing supremacy, or to call 
into question our boasted claim as a people to be con- 
sidered prudent, sagacious, and enterprising. 

If the consumption of raw cotton in the United 
Kingdom last year had been equal in all respects to 
that of 1856, and had not been diminished in con- 
sequence chiefly of the Sepoy mutiny and the money- 
panic in America, and had India not given us an in- 
creased supply, we should not, at the beginning of 
1858, have had a single bale of cotton in stock. 
From 1816 to the present time, the stocks of cotton 
in ports and in the hands of consumers, have varied 
from eighteen weeks' suj^ply to fifty-three weeks' 
supply. At the end, however, of 1855, there was 
only a supply for fourteen weeks; at the end of 1856, 
twelve weeks' supply ; and in March of this very year, 
Mr. Henry Ashworth, in his able lecture reported in 
the " Journal of the Society of Arts," stated that, in 
that month, the stock of American cotton in Liverpool 
was only equal to the consumption of three weeks, and 
the entire stock of all kinds to a consumption of 
four weeks. This limited supply must, of necessity, 
occasion a collapse or contraction of the productive 
capabilities and operations of this country ; and I 
fearlessly ask, does not this state of things, lamentable 
in the extreme, indicate to us the sound, rational 
policy of increasing at once our supplies of cottop 



from all available sources j and especially from India, — 
an appendage of the Britisli crown, and the Natal 
home of the cotton plant '? 

It is terrible to contemplate the probable con- 
sequences in this country of a deficient harvest in 
the Southern States of America. This is a contin- 
gency that may often, or at any time, occur; and 
the inevitable result of such a catastrophe would be 
loss and rum to the cotton mamifacturcrs of Great Britain. 
The slightest atmospheric epidemic on the banks of 
the Mississippi may derange the entire system of our 
national commerce and industry, and plunge all 
classes into irretrievable anarchy and distress; throw 
out of employment more than one-fourth of our 
working population ; and cast a gloom over our com- 
mercial destinies which years of unusual 2>rosperity 
could alone dissipate. But, had we a sujiply from 
other sources, a bad harvest in one quarter might be 
compensated by a good one in another; whereas, 
by depending upon a siurjU source, and to make 
matters worse, a foreign source, we are liable to 
suffer from a thousand casualties. A deficient crop, 
a slave insurrection, or a diplomatic blunder, occur- 
ing thousands of miles from our shores, and among 
a rival nation, may suddenly, but fatally, put an end 
to our manufacturing supremacy, and lay the proud 
fabric of our commercial greatness level with the dust, 
never to rise again I 

Besides which, if (as is alleged by the most compe- 
tent authorities) the cotton-growing districts of the 
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United States has nearly, if not altogetlier, reached 
the maximum, the highest attainable limit, of their 
productive power, and that they cannot calculate 
upon growing any considerable quantity beyond the 
amount of their present average crops," either a new 
source of supply must be opened equal to the require- 
ilients of the cotton manufacturers of Great Britain, 
or the British cotton industry has also reached its 
culminating point; or must henceforth recede, for 
to remain stationary is, accortUng to all the parallel- 
isms of history, impossible, for nations, trades, or arts. 

Were America to do us a grievous wrong in the 
face of all Europe and of the world, we dare not go 
to war with her, for on her alone are we dependent 
for the fibre, which, startling as the fact may appear, 
maintains our mighty fleets on every sea, and gives 
employment to industry, activity to commerce, and 
reveiiue to the State. But, I ask, is ^ihis deplorable 
state of things a necessity to which England 
submit ? Has she no means of emancipating herseK 
from this abject dependence, worse than vassalage ? 
Cannot she grow cotton in her own dominions amply 
suffitiient to meet all her demands ? Has she not in 
British India, on the banks of the Indus, a congenial 
soil, cheap labour, and abundant means of river and 
railway transit at command and constantly extending, 
and every known requisite — except English capiifcal 
and skill — for the profitable cultivation of the co(iton 
plant? Most decidedly she has — and the "Efist 
India Cotton Company" is the agency proposed by 
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me to work out her redemption, and to enable her 
no longer to fear tlie frown of an American President, 
who is said to " hold a power over us, a rod in 
terrorm, — more to be dreaded, and which would 
prove far more effective in compelling a premature 
and involuntary peace, than all the fleets and armies 
that can be brought against us." '* America," con- 
tinues the author of the Cotton Crisis," ** could stop 
the supply of cotton, and tliereby ruin our commerce, 
shut up om- factories, and bring a pressure to bear 
upon the Government which would compel tliem to 
sue for peace^ even though tlic mtional honour shotM 
demand the prosicution of the tear,'' 

But there is another consideration having imme- 
diate reference to our state of dependence on America, 
which, in the bosoms of the feumane, benevolent, and 
patiiotic, must tend to excite emotions too painful 
and humiliating for words fully to express. England's 
demand for slave-grown cotton is the secret of 
American sla ery, and the great cause of that eager 
pertinacity with which the descendants of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Franklin cling to the perpetuation of 
a system of oppression, spoliation, and wrong, openly 
acknowledged to be at variance with all the principles 
of humanity, civilisation, and justice. " All American 
statesmen," says a writer in the Times newspaper, 
'*and political economists throughout the world 
understand that nothing has rooted negro slavery in 
America so deeply, or promised it so long an existence 
as the profit arising from the culture of cotton, and 
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the inability of England, France, and Germany to 
obtain supplies from any other quarter for their great 
nianufactories." 

The following curt, though pertinent and truthful, 
remarks on this subject are from the pen of a 
former overseer, or slave driver, on an American plan- 
tation, but who was so shocked with the system of 
cruelty perpetrated daily under his immediate obser- 
vation that he indignantly threw up his employment, 
and is now actively at work superintending the cul- 
ture of cotton by free labour on the soil of Africa, 
under the direct auspices of that best, because the 
most practical, of philanthropists — Thomas Glegg, 
Esq., of Manchester : — 

"The foul monster of slavery is maintained 
through Great Britains purchasing American cotton, 
I Slavery allows professing Christians to sell their own 
children; slavery permits ministers of the gospel to 
separate husbands and wives; a loving mother from 
the child of her bosom. Slavery shuts out the light of 
heaven from the human soul ; it whips religion away 
from the cotton farm; it prostitutes mothers, daugh- 
ters, and sisters ; it leads the slaveholder to say to his 
victim, * Have I not bought your flesh, every pound 
of it ? Have I not paid down my money for it? Have 
I not a right to whip, and chain, and drop hot sealing 
wax upon it, if I please ? Have I not bought every 
drop of blood in your body, and paid for it, and don't 
owe a dollar on it ? What sneak of an abolitionist 
dares to inquire into the internal management of my 



slavedom ? Am I not living in the land of freedom — • 
in the freest country in the world, where a man can 
raise and sell his own children according to law ? 
Am I not on my own plantation, walled in by gags 
and gag-laws? Have I not my own grave-yard, my 
stocks, irons, &c.? Who dare even question my con- 
stitutional right to torture my own nigger, made to 
grow cotton for the master race, and for nothing else ? 
Even England would perish if you black rascals did 
not make her a supply of cotton !' * Dat am fact, 
massa,' would be the probable reply. I say again, 
that you, as a nation, could soon strike the chains 
for ever from the slave, and you may do so without 
going to war, or getting into any other difficulty with 
any power upon earth. Now is the time for all 
Christian and philanthropic men to awake to their 
duty. The effort would cost you less money than 
your ships of war upon the coast of Africa. . Start 
this ball, and keep it in motion until a permanent 
free-labour cotton supply has been established. 
Build 3'our hopes, for the future, on a sohd basis, 
that no chartered monopolist can control or imder» 
mine. Then will the slave-driver be unable to shout 
defiance, or to hurrah for slave-labour cotton, crying 
* Cutton is King ! Cotton rules Britannia! If we 
were to keep back one year's cropj we should have 
England upon her knees.' Yes! proud and haughty 
John Bull upon his knees to the American slave- 
driver." 

Well may the writer indignantly ask, — " Christian- 
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professing England, where is thy brother ? Wilt tiiou 
b© guUtless of his blood on that terrible day ? Even 
now a cotton famine may suddenly stai-e thee in tlie 
face. Some uplooked for occurrence may deprive 
thee of the accustomed supply. Thy children will 
then cry for bread. Revolution and disorganisation 
will ensue. Thy commerce will be arrested. Thy 
proud wooden walls will be swept from the seas. 
* How is the mighty fallen/ will be the derisive cry; 
and Great Britain will become the laugh and scorn 
of her rivals." 

The preceding remarks fully bear me out in the 
opinion I have long entertained, that the crime of 
American slavery lies quite as much at the doors of 
the English cotton spinners as of the cotton planters 
of the " South." England's continued prosperity 
depends on her cotton manufactures ; and these, in 
their turn, owing to the culpable apathy of the Eng- 
lish manufacturers, depend on a rival nation for an 
adequate supply of the raw material — the product of 
slavery in its worst form, and reared at the cost of all 
that humanity holds dear and sacred. The Rev. R. 
Earnest, ia his Journey through the United States," 
emphatically and truly says that " every new factory 
built in Lancashire creates a demand for slaves on the 
banks of the Mississippi." I ask, is this state of 
things- to continue? Disciples of Penn and Fox I 
you who have ever been honourably distinguished for 
your uncompromising crusade against all wrong, blood- 
shed, and oppression, will you not rally to the came 
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of freefkm^ consecrated by the labours of a Wiiber- 
force, a Ciarkson, and Fowell Buxton, and by throw- 
ing in your influence and capital to help on, to a 
successful issue, the " East India Cotton Company," 
prove to the satisfaction of America and the world 
that cotton can be grown on the banks of the Indus, 
hj free labour, at a less cost, and with a greater 
profit, than it can be in New Orleans, or Mobile, or 
Arkansas, although out of the very groans and life- 
blood of the oppressed and goaded slave ? Chrislians f 
I invite your co-operation to regenerate, civilise, and 
Christianise India ; to put down slavery in its most 
disgusting and selfish forms; and to ensure the 
continued prosperity of England by opening up to 
her new sources of supply of that material withotkt 
which her commerce, industiy, and all her soeid: and 
religious institutions, must necessarily collapse, and 
terminate in one wholesale catastrophe of vtmi, 
bankniptcy, and national disorganisation. Cotton 
spinners of Lancashire ! to you I appeal for support 
on economical considerations alone, because your 
boasted prosperity is daily at the mercy of a. rival 
nation, and may be scattered to the winds by the first 
atmospheric epidemic that may sweep, with myste- 
rious' pungency, the cotton plantations of the "for 
South." Grow cotton by free labour in India— your 
own territory— -and combine your capital, intelligeiKJo, 
and enl5erpri«e for that noble, as well as profilsaMe, 
object, and that moment you " strike a blow ag«R^ 
American slavery that shall be felt in a day firom tk# 



Potomac to the Rio Grande." " For upwards of 
twenty years," exclaims the writer previously quoted, 
" all the moral pow^er of the aholitionists of the world 
has heen levelled against this institution ; but, up to 
the present hour, I think it would be difficult to show 
that IjOOO slaves have, through their influence, been 
emancipated in the United States, while the number 
has increased more than 1,000,000." One <£10 note, 
invested in the ** East India Cotton Company," will 
do more to put an end to the slave trade, whose hor- 
rors have been so ably portrayed by the celebrated 
Mrs. Stowe, than double that sum contributed as a 
mere donation to an " Anti-Slavery Society," or depo- 
sited in the hands of the sentimental " philanthropists 
of Stafford- House." For " no doubt whatever can be 
entertained that the South will relax its grasp upon 
the slave the very moment the hold ceases to be pro- 
fitable : but so long as cotton is selling for 500 dol- 
lars a bale, and negroes are worth from 1,000 to 1,500 
dollars, all the preaching, and all the entreaty, and ail 
the schemes for the emancipation of the American 
slave, will be as fruitless as * the whistling wind.' " 
I repeat, tliat as soon as cotton is grown in sufiicient 
quantities, and at a fair profit, on the banks of the 
Indus, either in the Scinde or Punjaub territory, or in 
both, by free adult labour, that moment the " slavery 
of the South" will cease to be either a necessity or an 
expediency, and America will he free ! The arrival in 
India of the agents of the " East India Cotton Com- 
pany" will not merely contribute to the permanence 
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mid beneficence of our sovereign's rule in tliat magni- 
ficent empire, but they will inaugurate a brighter era in 
the freedom of the human race, either on the shores of 
the Mississippi, or on the coasts of Africa from whence 
poor wretches are still liable to be stolen to gratify 
the cupidity of their white brethren" in distant lands, 
than has e\er yet been accomplished by the mere 
efforts of abolition-societies and eleemosynary chari- 
ties, or can by any other means whatever be accom- 
plished. Governor Adams, in his message to the 
South Carolina Legislature, of the 24th of November 
last, recognised a fact of this kind in the foDowing 
emphatic words :— -** Destroy the value of slave^ahour, 
and emanciijation follows inevitaohj.'* And again, where 
he says — " The consumption of cotton has steadily 
increased, and will in a few years exceed the supply. 
The prices must go up in the absence of all disturb- 
ing causes ; as long as this continues to be the case, 
we must prosper, but the certain effect of high prices 
will be to stimulate the growth of cotton in foreign 
countries, and, in time, to destroy the monopoly 
which we have so long enjoyed. The possession of 
this monopoly is the chief element of Southern T>ros« 
perity, and the dependence of the manufacturing 
interest upon us for a supply of this article, will con- 
tiime to prove to be one of our strongest safeguards." 

Notwithstanding this complacent prediction on the 
part of Governor Adams, the slave-system he advocates 
is secretly but surely undermining the agricultural 
prosperity of the cotton-growing States. The Super- 
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intendentx)f the Banking Department of New York, 
in his Annual Beport to the State Legislature, men- 
tions the singular though staitling fact, that whilst 
the manufacturing towns or localities had greatly 
increased in population and wealth, the agricultural 
distncts had either in these respects remained sta- 
tionary or declined. This could not have happened 
under any other system than that of slavery, or, as it 
is called, "compulsory servitude." The difficulty in 
providing a sufficiency of negro labour renders it ex- 
tremely improbable that any much greater area of 
cotton land can be cultivated in the " South." For 
already have complaints been made of an inadequacy 
in the slave population to keep pace with the require- 
ments of the cotton planters, and, through them, of 
the cotton spinners of Great Britain and Continental 
Europe. Hence it is that the value of slaves has 
risen to such an extravagant height in the market, as 
almost to appear fabulous to a European. An im- 
mense capital is required by 4;he planter to obtain a 
sufficient number of labourers on the soil ; whereas, 
the Indian cultivator can hire adult labour to any 
extent at 3d. or 4d. per diem. The same labour will 
cost the American slave-owner two shillings per diem. 

I may remark, by way of conclusion, on this sub- 
jecti that I do not urge or advocate the immediate 
liberation of the slave in the Southern States of 
America. Such a step requires to be gradual in its 
operations, because, were it suddenly adopted, the 
t^^aves themselves would suffer to an extent beyond 
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our power fully to comprehend. The first movement 
made to prepare the negro population for a general 
emancipation, should consist in a complete revi- 
sion of the present inhuman code of laws, which 
forbids them from being admitted evidence in what 
are now styled, by way of mockery, Courts of 
Justice! Inspectors or Commissioners should be 
appointed by the Executive Government, to visit 
periodically, or at such times as they may think 
proper, the whole of the slave-owning States, for 
the purpose of ascertaining if any undue severity has 
been practised by planter or overseer, and, for every 
outrage on decency and humanity, to bring the 
offender before a irioiated tribunal. This system, if 
faithfully carried out, would have the effect of pre- 
paring tiie down-trodden race for the certain come- 
queries of their liberation, and their assumption of the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. It would 
accustom them to look up to the State for protection, 
and they would soon cease to regard their employei^ 
as oppressors and torturers; nay, to the contrary, 
fbehngs of self-respect, and gratitude towards them, 
would gradually spring up in their minds. While 
thus being prepared for freedom, a certain number 
of the most intelligent among them might be placed 
in Government or other offices, for the purpose of 
being trained to superintend and direct their brediren 
when emancipated. Eventually, a portion of them 
might be freed in each State, with a guarantee of 
one year's food ; and these might also be furnished 
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with requisite implements for the cultivation of, and 
settlement on, certain grants of land, under the care 
of white protectors, who, in process of time, w^ould 
he aided in the discharge of their duties hy those 
blacks previously emancipated, and selected for the . 
purpose. In this way they would, doubtless, gra- 
dually settle down into a respectable and well- 
conducted colony. Missionaries and ministers of 
reHgion would gladly volunteer their services, in 
order to prepare the negro for this happy change in 
his condition. 

By these means, the time would soon arrive 
(especially if their number should dwindle down 
to half the white population in the South) when 
they might be emancipated without danger. To a 
superficial thinker, it might appear folly to expect 
that a period so lengthened of cruelty the most 
aggravated, oppression the most wanton, and out- 
rage the most malignant ever practised, could be 
obliterated from the minds of these " hereditary 
victims but it must be remembere^d that the negro 
character has little stability, is essentially vain and fri- 
volous, and yet none the less grateful and afiectionate. 
Once that justice be done to this ill-treated people — 
security from wrong, and equal rights in Courts of 
Law, with a fair remuneration for their labour, and, 
mere children of impulse as they confessedly are, 
their social and moral improvement would become 
gradually and distinctly perceptible to the most 
obtuse observer. Theiv evmncipation^ under such a 



preparatory training, could be effected without either 
danger to the State or to themselves as recipients. 
And what period for such an event could be more 
auspicious and congenial than the celebration 
of that day when *' peace on earth and good- will to 
man" was first proclaimed to the world, — time- 
honoured Christmas? Having been gradually pre- 
pared for the boon of liberty, they would accept 
moderate wages for their labour, and, it is my 
firm impression, would ultimately settle down into 
more valuable workmen, at a less cost considerably 
than novj. To hasten a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished," let me call upon every Christian in 
the empire, and upon all friends of humanity, to 
unite with me in the righteous crusade I have pro- 
posed to wage, by weapons the most effective and 
economical, for the suppression of the American 
Slave trade. This object can only be attained by a 
plentiful supply of free-labour cotton^ and by con- 
vincing the planter of the South that slave labour is 
more costly and less valuable than that oi free-men, and 
that, by means of the former, he stands a fair chance 
of losing his present position in respect to the European 
cotton markets. Every pulpit in this Christian land 
should ring with anathemas of that traffic in human 
beings which is the open disgrace of the Americans ; and 
is as revolting in detail, as it is unjust in principle. 

According to the New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List," there was a decrease in the export to 
foreign ports in the year dating from September 1st, 
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1856, to Augusit 1st, 1857, compared with the total 
export of the year preceding, of 701,949 bales, dis- 



tributed thus : — 

Decrease to Great Britain 499,516 bales. 

„ France 67,280 „ 

„ North of Europe .... 58,207 „ 

„ other foreign ports.... 83,946 „ 



Total decrease of export 701,949 



The total amount of cotton exported in the former 
period being 2,252,657 bales, and in the year pre- 
ceding S,954,606 bales. 

The comparative statement of growth shows also 
a decrease : — 

Crop of 1855-6 3,527,845 bales. 

„ 1856-7 2,939,519 „ 



Decrease of growth ........ 588,326 „ 

Notwithstanding this decrease in the growth, facts 
show an increase in the American consumption of 
13,623 bales. In 1855-6, the surplus over the export 
kept for the home manufactures was 573,239 bales, 
and in 1856-7, 686,862 bales,— a not very satisfactory 
state of things to be contemplated by either the English 
or European competitor ! In short, taking the above 
authority as our guide, the whole consumption of the 
United States, in the year dating to September 1st, 
1857, was 840,000 bales, against 788,000 bales the 
year before. So that while Europe has had to put 
up with a deficiency, owing to a decrease in the crop, 



the American manufacturers obtained a veritable 
increase of the raw material by being the purchasers 
on the spot, and thus possessing an advantage tx) the 
detriment of the Enghsh consumers, as competitors 
with them in the markets of the world. 

And what is the result of all this ? Why, a double 
injury to the industrial and mercantile interests of 
Great Britain ! Not merely do we find in the Americans, 
successful competitors in markets once our exclusive 
possessi'^n in the sale of cotton manufactured goods, 
but we have to pay them a few millions sterling 
every year in excess of the legitimate working- value 
of the raw^ material we arc compelled to obtain from 
them, having ourselves utterly neglected the cultivation 
of cotton, on an extensive and remunerative hasis, in our 
vast Indian dominions. No wonder that tbe rise in 
the price of American cotton, in ]857, affected inju- 
riously the whole of our community. In the middle 
of last year it is well known that the average price of 
the kind of cotton most in demand was 8d. per lb, 
whereas the same cotton had, not very long before, 
been purchased at half that price. And let the 
reader bear in mind that every increase of one penny 
per lb in the price of this fibre causes a bona fide loss 
to this country of .€4,250,000, or not much less than 
tlie whole amount of the income tax of Sir Robert Peel 
when it was first levied. Hence Lord Stanley calcu- 
lated, and broadly asserted in the Manchester Town 
Hall last year, that the increase in price to which the 
cotton spinners had been then obliged to submit 



amounted to no less a sum than seventeen millions sUr- 
ling per annum ; and yet these very men have not 
had the wisdom and enterprise to devote a portion of 
their surplus capital to the cultivation of cotton in 
India, where there are almost innumerable collector- 
ates capable of producing more cotton, at a cheaper 
rate, even from Nev/ Orleans seed, than the whole of the 
United States.* Surely their deplorable apathy will 
now come to an end, when, with a very moderate invest- 
ment each, they can carry into executioi^ the grandest 
organisation ever yet formed (or even proposed) for the 
purpose of freeing themselves from their present suici- 
dal dependence on the slave-owners of America, and 
of supplying their own wants from the banks of the 
Indus, rather than from the shores of the Mississippi. 
By joining the East India Cotton Company" tliey 
can, in an incredibly short period, assume that supre- 
macy in the cotton trade to which England by her posi- 
tion is so well entitled, as well as remove from their 
own trade — the staple textile industry of Great Britain 
—a tax virtually of sixteen or seventeen milHons per 
annum, and give enlarged scope and stamina to the 
progressive expansion of English commerce and of 
English manufactures. 

If the reader of this pamphlet be disposed to appre* 
hend no material danger to our commercial or poli- 
tical destinies, arising from the maintenance of our 
present humihating dependence on America, and by 
neglecting to combine for the extended growth of 

^ See Appendix. 
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cotton in British dominions, let him ponder well over 
the following extract from Mr. Mackay*s " Western 
India" : — 

*' As regards the supply of cotton, we are as much 
at the mercy of America as if we wore staning, and 
to her alone we looked for food. She need not with- 
hold her wheat; she could starve us by withholding 
her cotton. True, it is as much her interest as ours 
to act differently ; and, so long as it continues so, no 
difficulty will be experienced. But a combination of 
circumstances may be supposed, in which America, 
at little cost to herself, might strike us an irrecover- 
able blow. A crisis may arrive when, by momentarily 
crippling our industry, she may push in and deprive 
us of the markets of the world : and who, should 
the opportunity arise, will guarantee her forbearance? 
Fill England with provisions, let her harbours be 
choked, and her granaries bursting with their stores, 
what a spectacle would she present in a stoppage of 
one year's supply of cotton ! It would do more to 
prostrate her in tlie dust than all the armaments 
which America and Europe combined could hurl 
against her. AVhat a tremendous power is this in the 
hands of a rival! The day may come when, even 
should inclination be dead, self-interest may drive 
her to the policy of shutting up our English factories, 
and crushing our English trade. She has, as it were, 
at her command, the great dam from which all our 
motive power is derived, and has only to close the 
sluices when she wishes our machinery to stop. It 
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is the consciousness of this absolute dependence that 
induces many to look anxiously elsewhere for the 
supply of that for \yhich we are now wholly beholden 
to a rival. The cultivation of cotton in India is no 
chimera^ The time may come when we may find it our 
safety.'' 

The growth of American manufactures threatens 
England, not merely with a diminution in her exports 
of textile fabrics to that country, but also with a 
formidable competition for the cotton produced by 
slave labour there ; and, also, in the best markets of 
the world wherein British goods have, for more than a 
century, held undisputed possession. It is in the 
power of English capitalists, whilst at the same time 
gaining large, nay, unparalleled, profits, to make 
India do more for us than America has done, or is 
capable of doing. For it is in their power to grow 
cotton on the banks of the Indus more than suffi- 
cient to meet all the manufacturing requirements at 
home, and to convert the teeming millions of our 
Eastern empire into the largest and best customers 
for the fabrics spun and woven from Indian cotton 
by the skilful operatives of Manchester, Glasgow, 
and other seats of our staple industry. Nay, further, 
it is in their power, whilst ameliorating, directly or 
remotely, the physical and social condition of more 
than 150 milUons of our fellow-subjects, to free the 
cotton trade of this kingdom from its present hazard- 
ous dependence on a foreign state for a supply of the 
fibrous substance necessaiy to its very sustentation. 



not to speak of its future developments and unlimited 
powers of expansion, aided, doubtless, by new con- 
trivances of mechanical art, and the equally remark- 
able discoveries of practical science. When we 
consider that India contains 200 millions of inhabi- 
tants, and that they each consume on an average 
ISfc of cotton (the men wearing pretty nearly the 
same habiliments as the women), it will be evident 
to the most superficial thinker what an immense 
opening this magnificent country will present to the 
future operations of the English manufacturers, when 
once converted into their great cotton-field, and its 
vast resources developed under a mild and paternal 
Government ! 

The value of British goods exported at the present 
time to India is ridiculously small when compared 
with the quantities exported to the mixed population 
of South America, or even to our West India Islands. 
Nay, our exports to India are of less value by six 
millions sterling per annum than to our Australian 
colonies. Hence, says Mr. Chapman, "If India 
consumed our goods at the same rate as Soutli 
America, we should export to India as much as we 
now export to all the rest of the world" What a field 
is there here for future English enterprise ! To what 
a colossal magnitude our commerce with India may 
yet grow ! Even if we are threatened in the conti- 
nental and other markets with a competition most 
damaging to our prospects as a manufacturing nation, 
a more than a counterpoise exists in British India, 
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with her hundreds of milUom, all capable of being 
clothed with fabrics made in England from the very 
cotton grown by themselves, and originally purchased 
from them, it may be» by the agents of the East 
India Cotton Company." 

Sir Thos. Munroe (one of the most able governors 
that Madras ever had) informs us that the inability 
of the people to consume English manufactures 
arises, not from want of inclination, but from sheer 
poverty. *' It is a mistaken notion," he says, that 
Indians are too simple in their manners to have any 
passion for foreign manufactures. In dress, and 
every kind of dissipation but drinking, they are at 
least our equals" — that is, had they the ability tb 
purchase or obtain our fabrics in exchange for the 
raw cotton they produce ; and, by obtaining their raw 
cotton, you provide them witli the means of gratifying 
their passion to purchase British manufactures. 

We have it on a most competent authority in India, 
that of the value of the whole exports of the manu- 
factures of England, little more than one-tenth por- 
tion comes to British India, while the exports of 
India, exclusive of China and t^e Eastern Islands, 
are c^l 2,000,000 of productions."* 

If, indeed, it be true (as is alleged by our political 
economists) that the primary object of our Govern- 
ment and our merchants should be to find new cus- 
tomers for English manufactures, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, to increase the demand in those 
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quarters where British commerce has already evolved 
the elements of civilisation, then India, of a trutli, 
offers the most attractive liold for enterprise, and in 
this respect outrivals all our other <lependencies and 
possessions put together, in the number of its inhabi- 
tants, and the immense facihties of commercial inter- 
course and trathc it holds out to the acceptance and 
vast benefit of British ntanufacturers and capitalists ; 
and at no period since Lord Clive first planted the 
British flag on the walls of Calcutta, and expanded a 
factory into an empire, has the truth been so generally 
conceded as now, tliat the interests of England and 
India are inseparable ; and that they are destined to 
dct and re-act upon each other with omnipotent 
energy for good or ill, just according to the direction 
given by the Indian Government to an enlightened 
or a destructive policy, and by English capitalists 
generally to an organised system of profitable enter- 
prise, or a continued ruinous neglect of all practical 
and sound means of industrial development. 

A writer in the Westminster Review" has very 
pertinently and philosophically remarked that, 
" whatever obstructs the extension of our Indian 
commerce has a tenfold importance, from its equally 
obstrueting the real improvement of the Indian 
people." 

Emigration to India, under the direct auspices of 
a paternal government, would, I feel convinced, be 
attended with the best possible results. Hence, in 
another part of this pamphlet, the reader will learn that 
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some montlis ago I had the honour to address tiie East 
India Company* on tliis subject, and then suggested 
that encouragement should be given to those of tlie 
humbler classes in Ergland who are disposed to 
settle in India. The military emigration system 
practised by tlic Government at the Cape of Good 
Hope in respect to the German Legion, has answered 
exceedingly. A similar plan might be properly 
carried into effect in the more temperate parts or 
hilly districts of British India. I fa-mly believe that 
many pensioners and discharged soldiers of excellent 
character, not exceeding a certain age, who could 
furnish certificates of good conduct from their late 
regiments, or from the clergymen and magistrates of 
their present places of residence, would be tempted to 
emigrate in large numbers if small grants of land (held 
by military tenure, not transferable until the expiration 
of a certain fixed period of occupancy) were guaran- 
teed to them, on their engaging to do garrison duty 
when called upon by the Government. By this simple 
means a large European force, at comparatively a 
small cost, would be permanently located on the banks 
of the Indus or elsew^here, and if any commotion took 
place in a remote province, the regular troops could 
be sent to the scene of action, because the emigrant- 
settlers would be liable to be called in to do garrison 
duty. These Europeans would also set an example 
to the natives of skill and industry, and form ties of 
friendship and amity with them, thus contributing, 

* See Appendix. 



l-orhaps more eil'ectiiaUy than may at first glance be 
thought possible, ^ the peace and tranquillity, as well 
;is to the industrial and social improvement, of the 
I ndian people. Had this plan been adopted many yeai*s 
:i<X(). what an immensity of blood and treasure might 
have been spared ! Perhaps, the fearful mutiny that 
has overrun the plains of Bengal would never have 
liapponed had there been a large white population 
living in daily intercourse with the natives, and 
teaching them some of our more enlightened usages 
and Christian virtues. An improved system of juris- 
pnidence would, at any rate, in this case have been 
t established, and better institutions of a public kind 
would have gradually sprung up in those provinces 
peopled hy Europeans. 

It is true that, should pensioners and discharged 
soldiers be encouraged to emigrate to India, the 
Government would have to find funds, in the first 
instance, to enable them to cultivate the land. Such 
advances, however, could be secured by first mortgage 
on the crops, as the ryots are accustomed to do when 
the soil or its produce is free from Government claims. 
These settlers would, in all probability, become in 
time extensive cotton-planters, and employ large 
l)ortions of the native population in various industrial 
processes, as, of course, they could not be expected to 
labovu: with their own hands, owing to the intense 
heat of the sun, but mainly superintend and direct 
ugricultiural and other operations. 

W. P, Andrew, Esq., the father of the Indian 
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llttilways, and well known for his untiring efforts 
to develope the vast resources of this great 
peninsula, states that " the plains of India are unfit 
for European settlers, furtlier than as masters of 
labourers ; but in the capacity of coffee, indigo, and. 
above all, cotton-planters, zemindars, manufacturers, 
clerks, master artificers, contractors, tradesmen, there 
is room for an enormous increase of numbers, and 
every encouragement owjht to he given to their settUny in 
the country. The Himalayan and inter-Himalayan 
regions are wonderfully adapted for the European 
constitution. Europeans can, if they choose, work 
in the open air, in proof of which it is stated that the 
strongest built house at one of the hill stations was 
constructed entirely by European soldiers, without 
any native aid whatever." 

India stands alone in this, that she has fewer 
emigrants from the dominant country settled within 
her borders than any other dependency or colony in 
the world. Compare her in this respect with Algeria ! 
At the latter, its most entcqirising residents arc 
Frenchmen, proud that they are still living under 
the protection of the Imperial regime^ and determined 
to make the colony of tlieir choice a great cotton-jieU 
for France. The primary fault of the East India Com- 
pany has been that they have given no encouragement 
(until, perhaps, very lately) to Enghsh enterprise, with 
a view to develope the extraordinary resources of cer- 
tainly the finest and most tempting territory under the 
sun. It is to this cause that is to be attributed the 



lion-colonisation of India up lo the piV y^'it time. 
Had proper inducements been held out, and had 
wise laws been estabhslied, Anglo-Saxon skill, iadus- 
trv, and energy would long ere this havo converted 
the Scinde and Punjaub into one great cotton- 
[plantation, capabh; of supplying Great Britain with 
jiii tlie cotton her spindles and looms can consume. 

Within the last few years, three millions of our 
[)Coplo have emigrated ; but out of this vast number 
scarcely any have gone to India, although confessedly 
the largest and richest country to which they could 
possibly embark and apply the talisman of their 
capital and labour. 

In 1853, there were only 317 British subjects, 
(luconnccted with the East India Company, engaged 
ill agricultural or commercial pursuits in tlie three 
great Presidencies of India, which wore distributed 
as follows : — 



This state of things fully bears out Henry 
Ash worth, Esq., in his statement that, So far as 
frtii be gathered of the policy of India, the effect 
has not been to encourage European enterprise and 
capital employed in the cultivation of the soil." 
Were Plnglish money and skill, however, directed to 
the growth and purchase of cotton in India, not 
merely would great profits be made, but both India 
and Great Britain would be largely benefited. A 
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better era already promises to dawn on the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and political destinies of our great 
Eastern empire. Mr. Ewart's Colonisation Committee, 
and the proposed transfer of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown, are, in tlic estimation of many, 
cheering indications of a willingness, on the part of 
those who have now to do with the Indian Govern- 
ment, to encourage for tlie future the investment ol 
English wealth and enterprise in the cultivation of the 
soil of India, — and, for tliis purpose, to make grants 
of land in perpetuity in those cases where there is m 
sufficiency of capital to ensure success. But even in 
the absence of such grants, it is contended by a late 
Government collector in the South Mahratta country, 
tliat the cultivator of cotton in India is placed under 
no disadvantage, as compared with his rival in 
America, on account of the additional burden im- 
posed upon the land in the shape of rent, or rather, 
of taxation. The only payment," says he, " to 
which cotton-lands are liable is tlie ryotwar, a small 
annual assessment, varying from 1 to IJ rupee per 
acre. Assuming, then, that the American planter 
gets his land for nothing (a veiy questionable admis- 
sion), and that the Indian ryot has to pay a tax or 
feu of from 28, to 3s. per acre, still the higher price 
of labour in the United States, together with the 
additional cost of clearing and cultivating the land, 
and transporting the produce, perhaps, some hun- 
dreds of miles to the nearest seaport, will more tlian 
compensate for this trifling advantage," The average 
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cost of growing cotton in India is 3s. per acre for 
labour, and 3s. for land, making a total only of Os. 
per acre. Cotton cannot l>e produced in America, 
with all the most favourable appliances, for eight 
times that sum per acre, or much under X'3. 

How is it then, perhaps tlie reader will here natu- 
rally inquire, that so little cotton is grown in India 
as compared witli America, when it can be produced 
(as you say) at such a trifling cost, and in unlimited 
quantities ? The secret is to be found in the control 
— in other words, the social despotism — exercised by 
the exorbitant money-lenders, who grasp or monopo- 
lise the fruit of the ryots* industry. " This despotism," 
remarks a missionarj' lately returned from that 
country, " has produced, and still continues to pro- 
duce, such a feehng of apathy and depression, that, 
in despair of ever freeing themselves from this galling 
chain, the cultivators of the soil direct the little 
energy that is left them to the mere wants of life, a 
plate of rice and a cotton rag.'' It is absurd to expect 
an adequate supply of cotton for our w^ants^ from 
India, so long as the native money-lender is permitted 
to hover over his victims like a vampire, ready to suck 
out every drop of blood, except what will just keep 
body and soul together. The poor ryot, according to 
the system that prevails in the cotton districts, is 
even under a bond to sell the produce of his fields 
to his oppressor, at w^hatever price the latter may 
choose to fix, and, if he dares to refuse, the prison doors 
Are ready to shut on him, and his family must starve. 



Tli^ East India Cotton Oorapany" is intended, 
to a great extent, to put down this infamous and 
injurious system, and, fo>' this purpose, will instruct 
its agents to pay off (in certain approved cases) the 
chxi^ns of these usurers, and to supply the cultiva- 
tors of cotton, who are known to be the most skilful 
and industrious of their class, with money, at a 
reasonable rate of interest in the shape of an 
advance of two-thirds on the value of the cotton 
crop when maturing. And in respect to the native 
merchants or dealers in cotton, to exchange British 
manufactures with them for all the good and clean 
cotton they can collect. This mode of operation, 
pursued on a broad and remunerative basis, would, 
with all the facilities the Imperial Government would, 
doubtless, render to such a powerful association of 
capitalists, give an impetus to the cultivation of 
cotton, })oth indigenous and from American seed, 
throughout nearly the whole of India, that would 
soon convert its ample md proUfic soil into the 
great coHon-Jield of the world, 

A recent writer says : — 

"It is universally acknowledged, by all the Indian authorities, as 
well as by men capable of giving an opinion, the result of personal 
experience, that British skill and capital are required, when any great 
improvement ig to be effected in the quantity and quality of articles 
produced in India by the native population ; nor is this opinion con- 
fined to theory, we have its practical results in Bengal, where indigo, 
silk, sugar, and other articles of export, have all benefited in the most 
unmistakeable manner by such European connection. 

"This would be equally the case with cotton, which is at present 
generally raised by advances made by native bankers to the ryots, 



who *ot on the prinoiple of geUing the greatett poiudble amount of 

profit out of tho smallest posaiblo amount of a<lviuico. By tUia system, 
thp impovfrifthiNi ryot in jnsfc able to keep alivo the production of 
ootton ill its loivest flfmdo : Ko is iinprQYiil«>d with pro[>er impleiuenU, 
he cftiuiot procure ai variety of soetl, }ie dare not try experimouta with 
«veu a certainty of hifs making hin crop move valuable, he haa uo 
itiHiuluB to iuiluce him to watoh itn cultivation, keep his ground el.*au 
hy wee<liug and tho like ; his crop is always pledged and «a»Uliiy sold 
before it ia picked, and no advantage is oHered to him fur improving 
its (polity ; accustomed merely to eke out an addition to hia aaanty 
means of Rubaistence from cotton cultivation, th» idea of realising a 
profit on his labour in excess does not exist. 

**The value of his crop received by the ryot does not exceed Id. 
\m tt>. The middleman who deals direct with the ryot incireasM hit 
pmtits and deteriorates the cotton by fraudulent additions, which gives 
the dirty cliarocter to Indian cotton in the English market : on tht« 
point Mr. Vati^ sU, for uiany years couneotmi with the cottoa ti'ade, 
states to the Agricultui"al Society of Bombay, tho cotton as it comes 
from the gin is beautifnlly clean, and if fort with taken to the sorews 
and packed f.n bales, would be all thai could be deaiit»d, but it is 
generally put into barkecs or dokias (\wcge or gunney cloth bags), and 
is adulterated with seed, cotton iii seed, fine sand, or fineiy-powdei-ed 
i.alt, scattered over it at intervals. Another mode of adulteration is 
by having the entire area of the yard or court daily fresh c<nv-dunged 
about sunset, and the cotton, as it comes from the churkas, spread 
thereon before the ground is half diy; the dews of night are then 
allowed to fall on it, and early next morning, before the sun is up, it 
xa packed in bales, this process, besides tinging and soiling the cotton 
with the wet cow-dung and earth, adds considerably to tho weight of 
the article*, while it materially injures it both in fibre and cleaQlioeSii ; 
ho wlds, it is not the cultivator, but the agents employed between the 
grower and exporter, who find their interest in adulterating the cotton. 

**The result of this wretchetl system, now in use, may be summed 
up as follows ; — 

" 1. Capital is scantily supplied, at an enormous rate of interest. 

2, A large profit m taken by the middleman, who deals direct with 
the ryot : another large profit is taken by the native banker, 
who makes advances ; and another large profit is taken by the 
native merchant, who sells it to the exporter. 

C 



"3. Both the quantity and quality produced ii greatly inferior to 

what it might I e. 
"4. The cultivation of the plant, the gathering of the cotton, its 

cleaning and packing, carelesa in the extreme ; the cultivator 

liaving no interest in the out-turn of hig crop. 
"5. There is no certain annual demand for cotton fit for the English 

manufacturer ; the general production is to suit the native 

manufacturer. 

" It is, however, a hopeful feature in tliis cultivation, that the 
natives themselves are perfectly aware of the low quality of their 
cotton, and only demand a more liberal system of advances, and the 
certainty of having a market on the spot for the finest quality of their 
produce, to ensure such an improvement in the article as will render it 
fit for general cor sumption by the English, manufacturer. Here, again, 
we are not left to theory or doubt, for the experiments made in cotton 
cultivation, by order of the East India Government, show, that double 
the quantity of a much more valuable cotton can be grown in India on 
the acre ; provii^ that the natives are correct in their anticip&tiofns of 
what they could do under more favourable circumstances. Dr. Royle 
gives the result of various sales of the experimental cotton, which are 
satisfactory as proving that a better system of cultivation makes Indian 
cotton considerably more valuable in the English market" 

In addition to ihe ryotwar system, and its intimate 
connection with the money-lenders who grasp and 
despotically appropriate to themselves the produce 
of the soil, there is another deterrent cause to a 
greatly-extended cultivation of the cotton plant in 
India, and that is, the acknowledged want of, or great 
ignorance respecting, what is called in this country — 
irrigation. 

It is an admitted fact that where the means of 
inigation are ample, and the necessary information 
is possessed hy the cultivator as to its efficient 
application to purposes of culture, the quantity of 
cotton grown is increased at least eight-fold, and its 
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quality is likewise improved at the rate of 160 per 
cent. In Syria," says Dr. Ure, the cotton plant 
is treated in the same manner as the vine, and it 
yields every year a good crop, hy means of ploughing 
and irrigation." And we are informed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Grant* that, " in Abyssinia, the cotton plant 
vaiies according to tlie locality and supply of water, 
from three feet in height to upwards of seven feet 
In Egypt, it is entirely grown by irrigation ; and in 
some experiments tried by Captain Lawford, of the 
Madras Engineers, the produce was matured, under 
wf»tering, in half the time, and was 500 per cent 
greater." 

The province of Scinde (proposed by me as the 
most eligible site in India for a successful experiment 
in the cultivation of the cotton plant, on the part of 
the East India Cotton Company") possesses ample 
and almost unparalleled facihties for irrigation, — the 
whole of the province, from Shikarpore or Sukker, 
on the Indus, to the sea, a distance of between 300 
and 400 miles, being directly intersected by the 
Eiver Indus. The right and left banks of this noble 
river are both admirably adapted for tlie growth of 
cotton, and possess the three great requisites, — ^viz., a 
rich soil, a hot sun, and plenty of water. Hence, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Grant, an eminent Indian autho- 
rity and from whom I have just quoted, most ably 
demonstrates — as a necessary inference from his own 
premises — that in my selection of this province for 

* See his pamphlet on *' Indian IrrigatioD," page 8. 
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the liwt active operations of the •'Company' (whioh 
I have the honour to endeavour to establish in this 
country), I have exercised— in this respect at least — 
a correct judgment and proper forethought, ** Whilst, 
therefore," says he, " all districts through which our 
cursory examination has extended open a fine field for 
mecesfiful enterprise, and for works of irrigation, there 
is none, probably, to which a consoKdated cmpany 
could so well turn their attention as to Scinde, especially, 
in the first instance, for this reason, — in all such 
operations as that in which we propose to embark, 
an unity of action is most desirable, as well as a 
concentration of our labours and resources." And 
again — *' It is doubtful whether, in any one district 
except Scinde, employment could be found for a large 
capital on so simple a line of operations, requiring, 
consequently, only k small staff of executives, and 
admitting of a development of the system on the 
largest scale, with the smallest outlay. Were we to 
undertake several smaller works at once, such as 
would be sufficient for the employment of a large 
capital, they would be scattered here and there; 
would require several, instead of one head executive, 
and thus, by dividing tJie points of attention, would 
multiply the staff and superintendents, and greatly 
inorease the expense. " These remarks are well 
worthy the serious attention of the reader of this 
pamphlet, ai^d convey an unanswerable argument 
in favour of the proposed " East India Catkm C©tn- 
pany." 
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Scinde, in consequence of its richness and fertility, 
has been called Yowig Egypt, The River Indus offers 
ample means, not merely of inland steam transit but 
of irrigation on an extensive scale, and to the n^ost 
beiieficial results, if only skilfully attended to. Xt 
has also five tributary rivers, capable of fertilising the 
immense extent of country which they intersect, md 
of giving the cotton planter close at liand ail the 
water he requires with right management. " Water 
in India," exclaimed Lord Stanley on a recent ocoa* 
sion in the Manchester Town Hall, -'is money!" 
Now, in the Scinde and Punjauh there are, as we 
have seen, no fewer than six rivers, each of which 
may — in the language of an eminent Bombay engi* 
near — be made a bank whence boundless wealth 
may be drawn by the talisman of English capital and 
skill; in other words, " a well-stored and productive 
treasury." 

A. few practical suggestions on irrigation as appU- 
cable to the culture of the cotton plant, may possibly 
not be out of place here, or altogether uninteresti^ig 
to the reader. Ignorance of tlie first principles of 
irrigation has led in many instances which are specially 
referred to by Dr. Royle in bis last publication, to 
much fruitless expense, and no little disappointment. 

a6 land to be irrigated should be first tboroug^jr 
drained to the depth of about 6 feet. It may be here 
stated that the cotton plant has a tap-root, about 
feet in length. When the land becomes properly 
drained, all thd insects which infested it will, wbea 
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soft, naturally work their way to the surface — the 
noxious gases will escape — and by the timely appli- 
cation of quick lime, together with the natural power 
of the sun, the insects can be completely banished. 
WTien water is actually required, it must be kept 
under control by means of flood-gates, so that the 
water can be increased or diminished in force and 
quantity, according to the wish of the planter or 
the requirements of the cotton plant at that parti- 
cular season. Too much water is as fatal as too little, 
and engenders an hurtful exuberance of wood and 
foliage. It must be remembered that this plant only 
requires four months, under proper treatment, to 
come to maturity. Careful weeding and attentive 
hoeing ab«ut the plants are necessary. When the 
pods indicate drooping a want of nourishinent is 
shown, and special care must be observed to gather 
the pods when they open. Each picker should have 
three sacks round his neck — one for clean cotton, 
another for any slightly doubtful in this respect, and 
the third for the really damaged portion of the crop. 
I beg to refer the reader, who is anxious to obtain 
accurate and precise information on the best methods 
used in the cultivation of the cotton plant and 
generally employed in America, to a pamphlet on 
this subject, published at the expense of the *' Cotton 
Supply Association," and written by a late overseer of 
an American cotton-plantation. The publication in 
question, I am informed, may be had gratis on apph- 
cation to the Secretary of that Association. 



Both indigenous and exotic cotton can be grown 
on the banks of tlie Indus, and its five tributary 
rivers, at a less cost and in larj^^er quantities than in 
any other part of the world. And I feel certain, both 
from personal observation whilst employed in Her 
Majesty's service in India and from extensive reading 
6n the subject, that in these provinces at least as 
much cotton can be grown, acre for acre, as in the 
Southern States of America. The following facts, 
to a great extent, bear me out in the opinion I have 
long entertained of the immense cotton-productiveness 
of British India, aided by irrigation and proper 
methods of culture. 

From a careful report on the cotton plants grown 
on tlic Government farms in the Sout^i Mahratta 
countiy, in 1844, it was ascertained that of seed- 
cotton, Broach yielded, per acre^ 25 lib; Coimbatore, 
360ib; Native Dharwar, 220ib ; and Dharwar Ameri- 
can or New Orleans, 3601b to 400ib. 

Mr. D. Lees, of Manchester, who went to India in 
1849 for the benefit of his health, and settled in the 
Tinnivelly district, commenced growing cotton from 
}sew Orfeans seed, at Pamuagoody, and also on the sea- 
coast, near Triciiendore ; and he reported that in a 
very short time he succeeded in collecting at the rate 
of 5001b or 6001b per acre. 

From experiments made at Coimbatore, by Mr. 
Wroughton and Dr. Wight, from 681tb to l,100ib of 
seed-cotton per acre were obtained; and they dis- 
covered that they could ship to Liverpool this very 
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«xoeUent exotic or American cotton, all expenses 
included, for 3Jd. per tb, and realise a good profit. 
This was in 1860. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in one of the districts of the 
Bombay Presidency below the Ghauts, obtained 
1661fe per beogah even of Sea Island cotton, which was 
pronounced by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
alike beautiful in staple, colour, and fineness, as well 
as free from impurity of any kind. 

Fortunately for the cotton spinners of Lancaslure, 
New Oiieans cotton gives, on Indian soil^ a larger 
yield per acre, and more wool in proportion to the 
seed, than cotton of native growth ; — fortunately, I 
say, because this particular description is well known 
to be in tjie best request, and consumed in the 
largest quantities, by the English manufaotuner. 
** By reference to the Parliamentary Report of 1848 
(Quest. 8788»3786)i we find that while it required 
thirteen acres of land to produce a candy of 784ib of 
dean indigenous cotton, the same quantity of New 
OHeans was grown upon seven acres ; and taking 
the price at which Government contracted with the 
ryota for oultivating the land at 8s, per acre, iand 
adding to it the assessment of ds., the cost of culti- 
irttting an acre of land is (is. Consequently, if we can 
grow tiie same quantity of New Orleans on seven 
aofes as can be produced on thirteen acres from the 
native seed^ we thereby effect a clear saving of f36s. ; 
or, in other words, we nearly double the crop." 

• 8e« «♦ Cotton Crisis," page W. 
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Besides which, tJiis class of cotton is more easily 
cultivated) requiring little irrigation or artificial aid, 
and its marketable value is higher by 40 or 50 per 
cent, than that of the native growtlis. 

In a letter which appeared in the ManchesUr 
Guardian^ dated 21st February, 1848 (more than ten 
years ago), Mr, John Peel stated that " the quality of 
cotton grown from the New Orleans seedi in India, 
is now well known in Bombay, and that, while tb© 
highest quotations of Surats were 74 rupees, cotton 
from New Orleans seed was quoted at 114 rupee*. 
The return to the cultivator, upon an acre of ground, 
is thus doubled, for he gets 50 per cent more weight 
of cotton, and an increase of 50 per cent in value." 

Mr» Mercer reported the same facts to the Eait 
India Company. He said that plants from the 
New OrleiuQs seed, grown at Ooimbatore, produced 
seed whioh, when planted at Dharwar, produced even 
liner cotton than the fresh seed and that the 
natives who cultivated it made neaily 50 per cent 
more than they did on cotton produced from native 
seed*" 

Perhaps the reader may here be disposed to ask, — 
You have plainly shown that India can be made to 
produce as much cotton, acre for acre, as the United 
States, and that too of the same kind or class of cotton 
most in demand in the English market (viz.. New 
Orleans), but can you ship it from Eurrachee to 
Liverpool, and afford to sell it at a lower price than 
can the American planters or brokers?" Alexander 
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Nesbit Shaw, Esq., late Revenue Commissioner in the 
Northern District of India^ states it as his opinion that 
it can be grown in India and sokl in Manchester for 
less than 2d. per ib, with a profit to all parties. Dr. 
Wight states that it can be landed at Liverpool for 
3Jd. per lb; and Dr. Royle informs us that " some 
of this cotton was sold at Bombay for 113 rupees a 
candy;" and that " 600 bales of it were sent to Man- 
chester for 6Jd. per lb, which cost about Bid.," thus 
making the nett gain of the Bombay purchaser nearly 
3d. per lb, or 100 per cent. 

Mr. Mackay, the late Commissioner to India of 
the Manchester, Liverpool, Blackburn, and Glasgow 
Chambers of Commerce, has stated that upon a mere 
yield of 70lb per acre, or a total of 5601b, at 3d. per lb, 
the profit arising from the cultivation of eight acres 
of land, even allowing three rupees for interest of bor- 
rowed money, is not less than 41 rupees. According 
to this calculation (which is certainly far below the 
mark, either as respects the quantity grown per acre> 
or the real money-lvalue of the cotton itself), a pubhc 
company cultivating a few thousand ficres would realise 
a. colossal annual dividend; and if to the operations of 
this supposed company should be added the purchase 
of cotton in exchange or barter for Manchester grey 
and bleached goods, a double profit, amounting to 
not less than 50 per cent annually upon the capital 
invested, would at the very least be realised under 
good and economical management. 
In fact, as has been truly remarked, " such are the 
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boundless capabilities of soil and climate that India 
possesses, that, were they skilfully developed and 
vigorously wrought, — were the proper growths of 
cotton introduced, in place of the indigenous plant, 
and the process placed under efficient management, 
and due encouragement given to the native culti- 
vator, — not only could India furnish all we require 
for the purposes of home manufacture, but she could 
ultimately supply cotton of the best quality at lower 
prices than are now charged by the planters of the 
United States, and, consequently, could undersell and 
supersede them in the market," 

The reader, will, I trust, have been convinced by 
the preceding statements, confirmed by the most 
eminent authorities on every particular discussed, 
that the only means wanting to convert India into 
the cotton-field of England and, perhaps, of the 
world, is the immediate and consolidated application 
of Enghsh capital, enterprise, and skill. Hence it 
is that I propose the formation of an association, to 
be entitled " The East India Cotton Company," 
under the " Limited Liabihty Act," with a capital of 
^1,000,000, in shares of MIO each, for the purpose of 
growing cotton in the provinces of Scinde and the 
Punjaub, with a central depot at Kurrachee, consist- 
ing of gins, hydraulic presses, &c., &c., and, also, of 
purchasing cotton of the native cultivators, either for 
money or in exchange for British manufactures. I 
am informed by a Manchester mercantile firm, who 
have a large establishment at Kurrachee, that they 



find that the native dealers in cotton show a decided 
preference for barter, and had much rather have, 
instead of money, Lancashire grey and bleached 
goods at the prices affixed to them (whi ih, neverthe- 
less, leave a proht to the firm in question of from 30 
to 40 per cent., after paying all expenses,) in ex- 
change for their raw cotton. The whole cost of tliis 
QOtton at Liverpool (freightage and brokerage in- 
eluded) does not exceed 3d. or 3Jd. per Ife, so that 
there is hero an ample margin for profit, in addition 
to the 30 or 40 per cent made on the goods forwarded 
from Manchester to Kurrachee. 

I have already entered into negotiations with this 
firm for the purchase of their tib-ee hydraulic presses, 
aud the whole of their establishment at Kurrachee 
(which immediately adjoins the railway station there), 
in order that the above Company may commence 
immediate operations upon the first instalment being 
subscribed — viz,, 30s. per share. This instalment, 
and 6b. per share application or deposit fee, will be 
ail that will be required for the fij*st year, as the same 
will anjount to £175,000. Should tlie quantity, 
however, of eotton offered for sale to the agents of 
tlie Company exceed the quantity taken into calcu- 
lation by the directors as the probable purchase for 
the first year, not more than a second instalment 
would be required to meet the extra supply of this 
article. And even in this case the shareholders 
would gainers, inasmuch as their profits would 
swoli in proportion, and make a bettet dividend. 
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I may likewise aid that as the Company Are assured 
of extensive grants of land, in perpeluitt/f being made 
to them by the Indian Government, no portion of 
their capital will be required in the purchaie of ml 
for cidtivation. 

I have made applications to the East India Com« 
pftny and the Board of Control — Firstly, that a grant of 
land, in perpetuity^ should be made to this Company for 
the cultivation of cotton, on a large experimental and 
remunerative basis ; and secondly, that the Company 
should be able to purchase land of the natives, with a 
fee-simple title. From both these high official sourcef, 
I have had the honour to receive favourable replies, 
only it appears that, as a matter of form or etiq^uelte, 
application must be made to tlie local government in 
India to give, ratify, or confirm a charter inpursuanoe of 
the objects above stated. The selection of the iaod Will, 
however, have to be made by the ** East India Coltoti 
Company,'* in order tx> free the Indian Gov^^ment 
from any responsibility in the matter. There will be 
no difficulty in selecting a vest tract of suitable and 
congenial soil, in the peaceful valley of the tnduis, 
or, in otlier words, in Scinde and the PunjaUb, for the 
purpose of cultivating cotton for the English markel, 
as these provinces contain more land adapted for this 
purpose than, perhaps, the whole of Hie Southern 
States of America, with a superabundance of adult 
labour at 3d. or 4d. per diem, and every defflbmUe 
means both of irrigation and transit at commiyi4 
In the Aj^pendix will be found copies of my leXtw 
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to Lord Ellenborough (then President of the Board of 
Control), and the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, and also of their several replies, 
furnishing every legitimate ground for inferring tliat 
the Bombay Government is formally instructed to 
accede to my wishes, and to give every possible 
encouragement to the Company, in its proposed 
investment of capital and skill in the cultivation of the 
American cotton plant on the banks of the Indus, 
admitted by all competent judges to afford the best 
sites that could possibly be selected in all India for 
agricultural operations on a large scale, both as regard 
their natural productiveness, when aided by a little 
irrigation, and their general geographical advantages. 

The following facts will, it is hoped, satisfy the 
English capitalist that the concluding statement in 
my last paragraph is based on the best evidence, and 
can admit scarcely of a doubt. 

Kurrachee — a fine sea harbour, and likely to 
become the most frequented in all Asia — is within 
600 miles of the Persian Gulf, and connected already 
by railway with the Indus at Hydrabad. As a com- 
mercial entrep6t for the countries east and west of 
the Indus, it presents advantages and faciUties 
superior to Bombay itself. 

The Scinde and Punjaub Eailway flotilla are 
shortly intended to ply on the Indus, and to com- 
municate with Kurrachee and the Persian Gulf. 
This noble river will, there is ample evidence to 
prove, become eventually the main artery of the 
commerce of Asia. 
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Scinde is not alone the best district in India for 
the growUi of cotton, but it is one where the faciHties 
for embarking the produce are the greatest. Kur- 
rachee is fast becoming the port of shipment for the 
merchandise, not merely of Scinde, but of the Punjaub 
and the whole of Central Asia. The Indus is now 
navigated by steamers of large tonnage, and up to 
Kurrachee the river is of sufficient depth to allow 
vessels of great draught to be navigated.* When 
the projected line of railway up the valley of the 
Euphrates shall be completed, the transit of goods 
will be rendered comparatively expeditious between 
the Indus and England ; but I believe that ere long 
a better means of communication between those 
places than even that railway will be adopted, namely, 
water carriage the whole distance. It is '^sll known 
tliat the main obstacle to this mode of conveyance 
is the shallowness of the bed of the river Euphrates. 
Now the waters of this river and the Tigris run 
parallel to each other at a short distance, and those 
of the former could, at no great cost or labour, be 
turned into the bed of the latter river. When 
Queen Nictoeris, Regent during the 'minority of her 
son, Belshazzar, resolved to construct large quays at 
Babylon, on the banks of the River Euphrates, she 
turned tliat river, by a canal, into the Tigris, and 
thoroughly dried it. This canal was partly closed up 
when Cyrus invested Babylon, but he re-opened it, 
and marched his army to the attack of Babylon 

* 26 feet at high tide. 
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through the dry bed of the Euphrates. Thus the 
channel of thf; Euphrates could be deepened up 
to Belis, the present port on the river for small 
steamers, so as to admit the passage of vessels of 
large burden fmm Kurrachee down the Indus, across 
the Arabian Sea, up the Persian Gulf and thence along 
the Euphrates to Belis. From this place to the 
Mediterranean Sea the distance is less than 100 miles 
by way of Aleppo. Most of the distance is along 
valleys where a ship or other canal could be formed 
without meeting any extraordinary engineering diffi- 
culties. But even if this plan should be found 
impracticable, the goods coming by the steamers up 
the river might be conveyed across land to the 
Mediterranean by the railway projected between 
Selencia, oi: the coast of Syria, and the Euphrates. 
To increase the depth of the bed of this river would, 
in my opinion, cost much less than the making of 
a railway along the valley of the Euphrates, which 
when made would require yearly a great outlay in 
keeping in repair, and other contingent expenses. 
The advantages of this route are infinitely superior 
to that by way of Snet and is shorter by 1,400 miles, 
which is a most important consideration. 

Kurrachee is likewise intended to be the station 
for telegraphic communication between England and 
the whole of India. Already tlie telegraph is at work 
between these islands and Constantinople ; and the 
materials for forming the line thence to the head of 
the Persian Gulf have^ by direction of the Turkish 
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Government, been lately forwarded from this country 
and will immediately be laid down, iso that there only 
remains a distance of 1 ,900 miles from the terminus of 
the Turkish telegraph line to Kurrachee, in which the 
cable can easily be laid and at a comparatively small 
expense. But to lay the telegraphic cable by way of 
Suez would require a length of 6.000 miles, mUch of 
it in the Red Sea where the difficulties are almost, if 
not altogether., insurmounlabfe, as is most ably sboWn 
by Mr. Andrew, the Chairman of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway Company. 

But even independent of these advantages, Kur- 
rachee is at this moment the European port of India. 
Instead of the produce of .Scinde and the Punjaub 
being shipped as formerly to Bombay for re-shipment 
to England, it is now transmitted direct, and Kur- 
rachee i? destined to become the Liverpool of India. 

Since the conquest of that country, the trade of 
Scinde, despite all i>bstacl^ has advanced at the rate 
of 575 per cent, and is capable of an itidefinit© 
extension and of a very rapid development by th^ 
application of English capital and energy. The value 
of the exports of wool alone has increased in the last 
five years from 7, 57, 16^^ rupees, to 31, 15, 00^ 
rupees, ah increase equivalent to B12 per cent. 

P. M. Dalzell, Esq., Deputy-Collector of Customs 
at Kurrachee, informs us that "Th^ Valud of the 
trade of Scinde now amounts to a million and a half 
sterling, exclusive of th6 value of government sio^. 
If it pfogrefes tnthifi tM nm fo^ yeit^ iii rifi^ 
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of the past two, in 1860, even under present circum- 
stances, it will exceed three millions and a half ster- 
ling, or three-tenths the present value of the trade 
of Bombay, deducting the value (Rs. 3, 13, 27, 682) 
of her imports re-exported,— Scinde having no such 
feature in her trade of any consequence to give 
it a fictitious value, — and when the lines of railway 
in the Punjaub and Scinde shall be open to traffic; 
the river communication improved by convenient and 
powerful steamers; and the harbour made eligible 
for vessels of deeper draft — Kurrachee cannot fail to 
become one of the chief commercial cities of the 
empire." 

It is here that the EasjilndiaCottonCompany'pro- 
poses to establish its depot ; and the close connection 
of this city, by water and railway, with the great cotton- 
growing districts of Scinde and the Punjaub, of Gutch, 
Candeish, and other adjoining prc^vinces (not excepting 
Affghanistan), ensures ov^ facility and convenience 
for successful enterprise, both as regard the purchase 
of cotton from the native cultivators on an extensive 
scale for export direct to England, and the sale or 
barter of British manufactures to the traders from all 
the surrounding countries, from Upper India and from 
Persia itself. For the reader must remember that 
a saving of 17 per cent will be effected by simply 
shipping produce at Kun-achee direct to England, 
instead of sending it to Bombay for shipment thence; 
and that (as Mr. Dalzell confidently states) so soon as 
the traders find that they can procure as cheap and 
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equally good articles at Kurrachee as at Bombay, so 
surely will they abandon the latter market for the 
former. 

These considerations strongly incline me to the 
opinion that it would be highly judicious and profit- 
able for the East India Cotton Company" to open 
a large bazaar at Kurrachee for the reception, on 
agency charges, of all kinds of British goods suitable 
to the India market. This is a matter, however, 
for the serious consideration of the future Board of 
Directors, who w^ill adopt only such measures as the 
greatest prudence and foresight, together with the 
amplest information, will perfectly justify, and the 
soundest experience warrant. Still it is an univer- 
sally-acknowledged fact, that the natives of India are 
inordinately fond of British manufactures ; and that 
the want of means, and not of inclination, alone 
prevents them from becoming the best customers 
under the sun for the ptoducts of English labour 
and skill. Among a population composed of 
two hundred millions y there is no doubt but that an 
enormous and highly profitable system of traffic would 
be established, in an incredibly short period, by the 
proposed Company stationing each of their agents in 
the centre of a large cotton district, with a store of 
goods always at hand, and prepared to make advances 
both of goods and money to the ryots, in the proper* 
lion of two- thirds of the value of their cotton crops, 
then supposed to be maturing. The carrying out of 
a system of this kind on the safest principle! of 
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barter, together with the establishment of a central 
ba«aar for the use of the residents and traders from 
remote provinces, could not fail to be attended with 
enormous profits, and to give such an impetus to the 
trade and agriculture of the valley of the Indus and 
regions beyond, as has had no parallel in the history 
of this euperb dependency. 

The soil of this part of India is capable of returning 
three harvests in the year, and is altogether out of 
the reach of the monsoon, so fatal and destructive 
in other parts of the East. The adjoining provinces 
of Cuteh, Guzerat, and Candeish called from ity 
fertility the Garden of the East^ contain thousands of 
miles of excellent cotton land, and already pro- 
duce large quantities, principally for consumption 
by tiie native manfacturers. Cutch, the adjoining 
province to Scinde, exported last year to Bombay 
cotton wool that amounted to upwards of one- sixth 
the produce of the Bombay Presidency : and all tlie 
cotton grown in these districts is expected very shortly 
to be imported into Kurraohee as being the nearest 
market. As soon as the Company commence opera- 
tions, and set to work a proper number of hydrauUc 
presses, all this valuable produce will come into tlieir 
hands to be packed for export to England, and a 
large and profitable business can immediately be 
embarked in. 

A correspondent of an Indian paper wrote in 1865, 
as follows : — " Along the banks of our Punjaub rivers 
lie trsiot9 of land admirably adapted for the growth of 
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cotton. It only requires steady encouragement on 
the part of the local p[overnment, trouble and per^ 
severance on the part of the district officer, to cover 
those lands with cotton of the finest quality.'' He further 
.states that " the cotton that could thus be grown 
might, mth. ease and at trifling a cost, foe conveyed 
down the Indus to Kurrachee, and there shipped for 
England and adds, ** Kurrachee is a port of great 
importance, but, like many things of great impor- 
tance, not heeded or taken advantage of. The one 
article, cotton, if properly cultivated in the Punjaub 
and irA Scinde, would afford export freight for a vast 
number of ships visiting Kurrachee, while govern- 
ment stores for the Punjaub, private property wd 
merchandise, would afford endless import freight, to 
say nothing of the great number of passengers who 
would iavail themselves of that route." 

Cotton is brought to Scinde right across lite 
Jaysulmere Desert fronw Eajpootana; and we are 
informed by a Scinde newspaper, that *' any one 
located on the banks of the River Itidus might observe 
fleets of boats coming down the river in the winter 
montbs, all laden ivith cotton.*' 

That exotic cotton, of an excellent marketable 
quality in the English market, can be easily grown 
in the two great provinces which I have selected for 
the scene of the ('ompany s agricultural operations, 
is evident from the following statement by a corres- 
pondent of an Indian paper: — " In April last (lBi>6) 
T brought to England a small quimtity of cotton (the 
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raw material) grown from acclimated American cotton 
seed, in a district on tlie banks of the River Jhelum ; 
this specimen I had shown to several cotton spinners 
in Manchester. They pronounced it to be the finest 
specimen of cotton they had seen grown in India, even 
directly from American seed, and to be worth from 
6J-d. to 6 Jd. per ib." The same cotton would now be 
worth 8d. per tb in the Liverpool market, or more. 

The benefits which it is fairly to be presimied will 
follow upon the operations of tlie ** East India Cotton 
Company," may be stated briefly as follows : — 

1. A cessation to our present criminal participation 
in the guilt of perpetuating slavery in the Southern 
States of America. 

2. The transfer of tlie immense capital, annually 
expended by our cotton spinners in the purchase of 
cotton, from America (a rival nation), to our own 
Empire in the East. 

3. A great and dpsirabla amelioration in the con- 
dition of the pv/v/r ryots cf India, by putting an end 
to the cruel oppression and base extortions of their 
tyrants — the money-lenders — and thus giving them 
a more direct interest in the cultivation of the soil, 
and more especially of the cotton plant. This of 
itself would do more to tranquilise the Indian peopler 
and bend them to our rule, than a host of armies or 
the entire paraphernalia of internal government. 

4. The protection of British commerce and manu- 
factures from the evil effects of a diminution in the 
supply of raw cotton. 
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6. The healthy expansion of the factory system 
throughout the whole of our textile districts, and the 
consequent increased employment of the working 
population. Yes, the operatives of this kingdom are 
personally and deeply interested in the successful 
formation and proposed operations of this Company ; 
and to them I appeal for collective and intelhgent 
support. Their destinies are involved in the develop- 
ment of the great cotton- growing capahilities of 
British India; and, indeed, there is no other section 
of the community whose interests will be better pro- 
tected, or more largely promoted, by the present 
undertaking, because there are none so fearfully 
jeopai'dised by any uncertainty in the supply of the 
raw material from America, which we have proved to 
be necessary to their very existence, comfort, and social 
progress. Upon the slightest failure in the cotton 
crops on the banks of the Mississippi, the usual 
demand ceases for tlieir labour ; the short-time 
system is introduced ; and poverty, involuntary 
idleness, and decreasing wages, are the inevitable 
consequences. 

6. The greatly-increased consumption of our manu- 
factured goods, on the part of two hundred millions of 
the inhabitants of our Eastern Empire, and the in- 
evitable extension of our shipping and mercantile, as 
well as industrial, prosperity. 

In fact, to diffuse universal prosperity throughout the 
United Kingdom, and to develope the rich resources 
of a hitherto neglected dependency, — in other words, 
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to extend agriculture and trade, to succour the op- 
pressed and provide eiaiployment for the mdustrioua 
in botk hemispheres, — are desiderata well worthy the 
sanction and support of all classes of the British 
community. And such are the ohjects the promoters 
of the " East India Cotton Company" have in view. 

Uahke many other projects, tlus is free from all 
conjecture or doubt. We know the geographical 
advantages of Scinde and the Punjaub. We know the 
fertility of the valley of the Indus, and all along the 
banks of the live tributary rivers ; and that the means 
of irrigation and water transit are most ample. We 
know that these provinces are out of the reach of the 
heavy monsoons so destructive to the cotton crops of 
otlier parts of India, and from irosts so fatal in 
America. We know that not only is the cotton plant 
indigenous, but that here can be grown, at little cost, 
the best varieties from Mexican seed,* We know that 
there is more land intersected by the Indus than there 
is now under cotton cultivation in the United States. 
We know that the immense tracts of cotton land in 
the surrounding provinces, nay, throughout India, 
will ere long be connected with the Indus (north and 
south) in one continuous hne of railway.f We know 
tljfcat on this noble river is about to be plied the hght- 
draught steamers of the *' Oriental Inland Steam 
Company," and the steam ftotiilaf of " The Scinde 
ajad Punjaub Railway and that, by the means of 

* See Appendix for Mr. Paske> Keport.~BaLtrac< from Dr. Boy4e'» PampUct. 
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these steam boata» a direct intercourse will be opened 
between Kurradbee and the Persian Gulf, bringing 
the former as near to England as Amenca is by ih^ 
present route. These are facts patent to the world,'* 
and most of them amply proved by Lieut.- Col. Grantj, 
in his excellent p&mphlet on Irrigation." Sure am 
1 that the "East India Cotton Company," by availing 
itself of all tliese advantages, and not merely gro-wing 
but purchasing cotton on a gigantic scale, md^ 
through its agents, bartering British manufactures* 
for the produce of the Indian planter, will, before 
twelve months expire, realise an enormous profit, and 
pay a larger dividend to it,8 shareholders thim eaxy 
other public undertaking of the kind: has hitherto 
done. It is not a mere local or ordinary speculation^ 
but one of national importance; and capable of 
iiliecting for good the pohtical, as well as the com^ 
mercial, destinies of Great Britain, as well as of her 
gigantic possessions in the East; andv in fact, of 
^vorking out a new and better epoch ii3i the futurse* 
industrial annals of both hemispheres* 

How, I ask, has America become the great cotton^ 
producer of the world? I answer, by the dint of her 
enterprise, industry^ and perseverance. The cotton 
at first exported from her shores to this country was 
of a very inferior description to that now landed in 
the Liverpool market from Bombay; improved 
methods of cultivation, as in every branch of agri-^ 
culture, soon led to a supply of superior varieties, 
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adapted to the production of all kinds of English 
cotton fabric, from the plainest calico to the finest 
muslin. Let the cotton spinners of Lancashire take 
a lesson from the history of their young and Trans, 
atlantic rival, and apply it, as best they can, to the, 
development of the great cotton-growing capabilities 
of British India. 

Having thus briefly, but, 1 trust, satisfactorily 
shown that Scinde and the Punjaub are admirably 
adapted for the growth of cotton on a large and 
remunerative basis — that Kurrachee possesses ample 
and unparalleled advantages as the entrepot and head^ 
quarters of the Company's operations — and that ali 
the desired facilities for irrigation and water and 
railway conveyance are at immediate command and to 
any extent — I may further remark that the valley of 
the Indus has been spared, by the docility and loyalty 
of its inhabitants, any part whatever in the mutinous 
disaffection to tlie English Government WTiich has 
desolated Bengal, and is now rampant in Oude and 
throughout various other provinces of this colossal 
empire. This is a consideration of paramount im- 
portance, and, coupled with the known patient and 
industrious habits of the population of Scinde and 
the Punjaub, and the extremely cheap rate at whicli 
adult labour can be had in super-abundance, irre- 
fragably demonstrates that in all essential points these 
provinces present the most tempting and congenial 
field to English enterprise and skill. Not merely 
by these means would boundless wealth bo achieved; 
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but the same means would, rapidly and systematically, 
develope the rich resom'ces and vast cotton-growing 
capabilities of this truly peaceful valley of the hidus, 
peopled, east and west, by a race proverbial for 
docility, patience, and jndustr}\ 

The reader of this pamphlet will not be surprised, 
therefore, to learn that my project has been approved 
of highly by the East India Company, the Man- 
chester Cotton Supply Association, and the leading 
Chambers of Commerce in the emporiums of British 
industry and merchandise ; and that I am in the 
daily habit of receiving letters from statesmen, 
capitalists, and the most intelligent merchants 
and manufacturers we have amongst us in its 
favour, each of them containing pledges of un- 
quahfied support. It would require a volume to 
lay before tlie public the mass of correspondence 
in my possession, and in the hands of Mr. Collin- 
son, the Secretary to this Company; but, in order 
to satisfy the reader on this head, I shall give in 
the Appendix brief extracts from the communica- 
tions of the following gentlemen, which are strongly 
indicative of the general impression that the present 
undertaking will be attended with the best possible 
results, not merely to the individual shareholder, but 
to India and Great Britain at large ; viz : — Alexander 
Nesbit Shaw, Esq,, late Commissioner of Eevenue in 
the Northern District of India; W. P. Andrew, Esq., 
the Chairman of the Scinde and Funjaub Railway, 
the Euphrates Valley Railway Company, &c., &c.; 
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Sir JftEftea Brooke, K.C.B., Rajah of Saarawak; Mr. 
Ennis, M.P. (for Athlone), and Governor of the 
Bonk of Ireland; the Bight Hon. T. M. Gibson, 
M.P. ; Li«ut.-Col. Grimes, Hon. E.I.C.S., Dejmty- 
Chairman of the Oriental Inland Steam Company; 
H. Diinlop, Esq., of Glasgow; Edmund Ashwortli, 
Esq- , Vice-President of the Cotton Supply Association; 
H. Bumboldt, Esq., Grove House, Cleckheatoh ; W. E. 
Forster, Esq., Buriey, Yorkshire, and the author 
of a most excellent lecture on India; and' Thomas 
Emmott, Esq., Albion and Vale Mills, Oldham. It 
is premimed that the extracts given in the A'ppendix 
trom! tlie communications of these gentlemen, will 
be amply sufficient to show that the "East India 
Cotton Company" is no chimerical project, but is 
entitled to pubHo support, especially in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts, and among all classes of 
English capitalists who are desirous to emancipate 
Great Britain from her present abject and dangerous 
dependence on America for the chief, nay, almost 
sole, supply of the raw material necessaiy to the 
maintenance of her national industry and commerce, 
and the M^U-being of the entire community, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

Having thus, I trust, clearly and satisfactorily shown 
the folly of exposing the cotton trade of this kingdom 
to endless fluctuation, and liability to ruin and decav, 
from a deficient crop in the Soutliern States of 
America, and the fact of their having reached -the maxi- 
mum, the bluest attainable hmit, of their productive 
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power; Uia necessity of sacrificing our national 
honour for the maintenance of amicable relation« 
with a foreign Government, which, by withholding 
cotton from our dominions, could lay prostrate in the 
dust the whole fabric of our manufacturing and com* 
nieroial supremacy ; th© direct identification of ikktj 
cotton spinners of Great Britain with the infamous 
system of Transatlantic slavery deprecated by wise 
and good of all Christian nations ; the easiest and 
most effectual means of freeing tlie slave from his 
accursed thraldom, and restoring to him the rights 
and privileges of humanity, of which the cotton 
planter has deprived him, in order to minister to the 
wants of Christian England ; the progressive and 
fatal rivalry of American manufactmes in markets 
once our exclusive possession ; the threatening de- ^ 
crease in the export of cotton from New York and 
New Orleans to our shores ; the sound policy of 
encouraging colonisation in our vast Eastern Empire, 
and its boundless capabilities of soil and climate for 
the production of cotton of all desirable qualities, 
and to an extent commensurate with the wants of 
the English manufacturers ; the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the means to be employed, for the 
development of tlie resources of India, and the in- 
definite expansion of the cotton industry at home ; 
and, above all, the claims of the '*East India 
Cotton Company" to the undivided support of 
British capitalists, the friends of negro emanci- 
pation, all sincere patriots, and especially the 
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cotton spinners of Manchester and Glasgow; as 
well as the certainty of this undertaking being 
attended with immense profit to its members, 
and of unparalleled service, not merely to Scinde 
and ^he Punjaub, but to British manufactures and 
commerce in all their ramifications and results. 
I say, I trust, having clearly and satisfactorily 
established these points, that the readers of this 
pamphlet will heartily and combinedly enter on a 
career of successful enterprise that shall elevate 
India above America as a cotton-producing country, 
and render Great Britain independent of any foreign 
source for the supply of the fibre that maintains 
in motion the whole machinery of her industrial 
and mercantile greatness. 

It is in our power to make our Eastern Empire 
supply the w^ants of Lancashire and of the world, 
and, if we do not do so, great is our folly and 
enormous our guilt I For, says Mr. Shaw (the best 
authority on this subject), "It is my full and firm 
belief that India can produce cotton equal to the 
American Upland, Mobile, or New Orleans, and at 
less than half the cost. And I indulge the hope, im- 
probable as it may now appear, that Indian cotton 
may ultimately oust the American from the English 
markets; and it is by no means impossible that we 
may yet supply America herself. Then let us not 
delay putting our shoulders energetically to the wheel. 
The game is in our hands, if we are only determined 
to 'play it out" 



[PRELIMINARY PROSPECTUS.] 




(LIMITED.) 



Capital, £1,000,000 ; in 100,000 Shares of £10 bach. 



This Company is foni^ed for the cultivation and purclia.so of cotton in India. 

The iini)ortAnce of an increased sm)plj of cotton is notorions, and admits of no 
(h)ubt. That the power of consumption threatens to exceed the production of the 
raw material lias become a matter of national alarm ; and it is now universally 
conceded that so serious a catastrophe can only be averted by European capital, 
i-kill, and energy being directed to tlie cultivation of the cottcn plant in countrie** 
siK-cially adapted — by soil and climate — to its profitable and abundant growth. 

We have it on indisputable authority that if the increase in the power of con- 
'iumption in England alone continues for the next twenty years, at the same 
vOt»i>arative rate it lia."* progressed since 1850, Jive million bales of cotton will be 
required from America to keep up her present relative proportion of supply. But 
can America produce this progressively-estimated quantity? She has never yet 
grown 3,250,000 bales, of 'which she has retained for her own consumption an 
anii'ially-augmented proportion; and still, of 000,000,000 lb, imported in 1856 
into ,*hi.>i country, she supplied us mth 700,000,000 fb. This is a state of things 
lliat cannot last, and should not if it could, because it exposes the cotton manufac- 
ture of CJreat Britain to constant and imminent peril — to ceaseless fluctuations in 
the price and quantity of the raw material — and, m ca.se of a deficient crop, a revolt 
among the slave population, or a diplomatic quarrel, to the utter prostration of the 
national resources. 

It ha'^ been stated, by the ^'ice-President of the '* Cotton Sup^jly Association" 
(Edmund Asliworth, Esq.), that a rise of Id. in the pound, on raw cotton imported 
into the United Kingdom, amounts to a difference in its money-value of £5,000,000. 
According to this mode of computation, the increase in the jprice of this raw material, 
between 1845 and 1857, is equivalent to a tax upon the industry of Great Britain of 
txctnty millions sterling per annum. At the former period, New Orleans was worth 
Id. i?er lb — at the latter period, it was just double — and even, at the enormous price 
of 8d. per lb, the supply is necessarily limited and uncertain. The uncertainty of 
the supply is the chief element in tliie exce-'sive dearne^s which is so fatal to our 
manufacturing prosperity. 

Mr. Bazley informed the "Manchester Chamber of Commerce," at its last annual 
meeting, that, after a very careful analysis, he found that in cotton, in silk, in flax, 
in dye-s, in oils, and other materials that enter into our manufactures, a sum was 
paid of £50,000,000 per annum, or me mUlion sterling per week, in excess of what 
<!ii.q;ht to be paid ; and this he attributed to our Engli,sh capitalists (e^specially those 
mo.st interested in the trade) not having invested any portion of their surplus- 
wealth in the production and increase of these raw materials. The " East India 
Cotton Company" offers a remedy to the evil so far as cotton is concerned ; and 
by the scientific and improved cultivation of " India's native plant," will inaugurate 
A new era in our douiestic maimfactttres, and hasten the event foretold by the Iste 
Mr. Mackay {then Commissioner to India of the Manchester. Liverpool, Blackbum, 
atid Glasgow Chambers of Cotnmerce), viz., that the day is not ur distant when 
Lowell itself will be indebted to India for cheaj^ cotton. 
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The cost of cultivating cotton in America is 608. per acre, or 3d. per lb to the 
planter. In India the cost is under 9s. per acre, and tne ryot can afford his cotton 
at from Id. to 1^. pur tb lU: th* ^)Aoe of produetion. Evm now, in the far interior, 
notwithstanding the enonaous charge of coawyaiice, on bullocks' backs to the 
seaport, and of freightage and insilreince to Bng^and, it can be produced at a profit, 
if sold at 3^d. per tb in Liverpool. 

Mr. Mercer, one of the American cultivators employed by the East India Com 
pany, states in his r*>port, October, 1844, that " India cotton has long been known 
to possess two very remarkable qnalities : it mills or swells in bleaening, thnreby 
yielding a more substantial fabric ; it takes and retains colour better than American 
cotton, and hence would command a good market, provided it were sent in regular 
bupply and of uniform cleanness." 

. New Orleans eottoa is worth 2d. per lb more than Bumts in the Liv<»rpool 
market ; but then the inferiority of the latter is more owing to its dirty or adulterated 
condition than to its inherent value as a fibre were it only properly cultivated, 
cleafBed, and pr^red £(Nr shipment. ln«liai> soil can bo «ii4elK> uprow wttitmi from 
American se^ of as good marketable quality as Louisiana or Geoi^ia. AU that is 
required is a better mode of cultivatmg, gathering, and storing, under European 
BOpervision ; of separating the fibre frum ihe seed, and of paclcini^ the produce clean 
for transmission abroad; and when these points are ^ccompltshed^^^d not till 
tben— A«iieru^ wUl fiod ia lfidi« a powerfal eompetitor in iie^i^peitn soarkets, and 
JEk^land the beat custoiBer for her ittanofactares. 

The part of India «^doted fof the fi^d ot cultivation by the East Ini^a Cotton 
OoinMny"i8 in tbe Bdnde »td Pomauly lenltoriee, on the banks of thib lefdas and 
Iter m<« tiibtttary atroams^ whieh b unrivatied » posMiHit fortuity df toil, and 
elinwte, bcftog «itMfttod out of the reach of the monsooa, so jbtal aad destmetive in 
other pwtioBS of tbe £a«t, and oofBffirumding abandant ifrigatiitm, and checap and 
inexhaustible labour, capable of producing more cotton tisaa the wi»rie m the 
i^aaierksan Slave States, and at less price tlwn it can be grown §dt iA aisy other 
quarter of the g^obe. 

A ri^iway is already eompletod eonnecting Hyderabad with the fine harbour of 
Kurrachee, near to the Persian Golf, besides another line of laiiway, in fnrocess of 
eonstrnetionT naitisg the ivhole of the cotton dtstrfetfi, and teHfai^nating itt Lahore, 
4M ^ Indtta. 

D^ing the present fearfal insurrection, tlie native inhabitants of Seinde and the 
Fnnjaah have not only remained ^ithful to ns, but have been cnr sieady aHies. 

These are advi^tages all combined that render the site selectiKl itbe finest in 
India for the growth of cotton ea an ext«MiTe and mnimerative soide. It will be 
a »tiU more £irdunMe loeality for the purposes of the " East Isdia Cottm 
Company" when the " Oriental Inland Steam Navigation Companr" ply their 
steamers on the noble Indus. It is not improbable t^ both edotpanies nm;^ eom- 
ttenee direet opera^om about tbe same p^od. 

^tWmm of sappcat baa been reeetrM from the " Cotton Snpply Aaaoeiationt' 
and letters of anpiroval from several Chambers of Commerce. 

The East India Company have been i^i^ied to for free grants of land, ^hitk have 
be«i iib«ttdlv accorded, sttbject to the seietstion of the same hy Captain OdHns, the 
ffmeotor ana representative of the Oemp«DT. 

£aob appitieant for shares will be reqmred to aocompasy hia appimiion with five 
filings per ebare, on the number of shares applied for, ror which a Toncher iii 
each case will be given, or sent per post. On allotment, the fbrtber sum of 90a. per 
M)are will have to be paid to one of the Bankers of ^e Company, and no aeee>nd call 
will be made in }ma than three months' tune liierefrom. 

In the ev«)t of ^ Directors allotting to the a{^Iicant less than tiie wh<^e number 
of shares applied for, the amount of 5s. per ffbare will be appropriated ibwt^s the 
instalment due iounediately on allotment. 

Aa toon ta « suflScnent numbor of shares is applied ibr, die allotment will 
^MHiedtiltiy take plaae. A Board of Managvuent will very shortly be announced ; 
Md the Companv duly rmsterod. Apply to Mr. jEdward CoQinson, Secretary to 
flM iVomotara, Tbwn Hidf Buildings, 37, Oroes StreM, lUiioh«rtn'. 



